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Reply, to the Mejoinder qfS.E. 
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little cordial affection for her, but 
whose hospitality made them wish to 
»bow kindness, to her, fcrut their simple 
attentions weie rejected, and there was 
no chosen htend nd confidant to 
whom she might relate her grievances ; 
sometimes indeed an intimate female 
fnend came to pay her a visit, who 
listened to all hei complaints, pitied 
her, reminded her of those trifling 
circumstances which she had not ob- 
seived, and by the time she had 
made her completely miserable, left 
her with her unhappy huUiand, to 
manage as they could. Emma had 
never been accustomed to settle to 
ajiy useful employment, and by this 
means her house appeal ed to have no 
niistiess, and her husband no com- 
panion ; nor was she accustomed to 
considei or contnbute to the comfoit 
of any person; she never endeavoured 
to nuke her husband comfoi table. 
Thus Without any real affliction she 
destroyed her own happiness, and the 
happiness of every peison neai her; 
and as far as her power extended, 
she was useful to no human being. 
Lucy on the contiary expeueuced 
real sorrow and oppression, but her 
patient mind, and good undeistanding 
made her happy, and singularly use- 
ful to all aiound her. " K. 



For the Beljast Monthly Magazine. 

REP-LYTO THE REJOINDER OF I.E. 

IF S. E. had contented himself wth 
asseiting, and showing, that Mr. 
M'Heniy was not alluded to in his 
«' lettei to a student at college," any 
th'ng further fiom me en the subject 
would have been uimecessaiy. He 
would 1 1ms, at once, have rendered evei y 
remark of mine n relative witn res- 
pect to him ; while at the same time the 
charge of want of penetiation must have 
attached to me. To such a chaige, 
under the circumstances stated, I would 
have cheerfullv submitted. 

He has, however, pursued a very 
different conduct. He wishes to re- 
tort my language on myself. From 
b»ing the accused he becomes the ac- 
nistr. He at first sets out with show- 
ing, or endeavouring to show, that he 
is innocent of those chaiges I have 
bi ought against him , but yet. as it he 
wire himself somewhat in doubt, that 



he might perhaps hare hinted a little 
at the Hard of Erin ; and as if he con- 
sequently considered that those charges 
which are applied, and only applica- 
ble to him under the idea that he tia$ 
guilty, still affected him, he says, I 
have chaiged him either directly or 
obliquely , with ignorance, stupidity, 
misrepiesentation, &c. &c. &c. 

He then begs leave to ask me in a 
Quotation from myself, whether i con- 
ceive such language "suitable to the 
improved manneis of the present times, 
and says, he hopes I do not. 

I must in my turn, beg leave to 
differ from him in opinion on this sub- 
ject. Had bis letter been wntten, as 
1 believed it was, and 1 presume the 
ciiciimstances stated will justify that 
belief, with the malignant intention of 
blasting the prospects of a young man 
of merit, and acknowledged abilities : 
had it been written with the envioui 
intention of prejudicing the public 
mind against the incipient spaiks of 
ieal genius; genius stiuggling with diffi- 
culties and infirmities, as Amicus has 
well expressed it. iiad it been writ- 
ten, as it apparently was, with the un- 
feeling intention of placing in a ludi- 
crous point of view and holding up as a 
fit subject of ridicule, personal infir- 
mities, I would still be induced to 
think that not one of these accusa- 
tions as they stood m ra; answer, were 
misapplied ; nor coukl they insult the 
manners of any age, however refined. 

"I he English language is not wanting 
in descriptive epithets of all kinds ; 
but numerous as they are, we fre- 
quently find ourselves- at a loss to ex- 
press in terms sufficiently strong our 
aohonence of a certain obliquity of 
character, a kind of levelling or de- 
tracting principle which we frequently 
meet with in individuals, and which 
is practised with an assiduity that 
aigues a belief on their parts that 
tne world will give them credit 
for those good qualities they enviously 
flatteied themselves they have pilfer- 
ed fiom others. 

I would therefore observe, when 
such characters are met with and 
when such teims are applied to them 
as they deserve, be these teims ever 
so seveie, that it is not they who 
use the language, but they who call 
!". O, th, that insult the manners of the 
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times. A painter may gain reputation in 
tiie execution of a piece even though the 
original were the most hideous monstei. 

i'he lematk on the inaccuracy in 
my language I consider to be puerile, 
and altogether unworthy a man who 
makes any pretensions to literature. 
It comes with a paiticulaily bad grace 
from a person who writes such sen- 
tences as the following: 

"vVhere lunate capacity, stamina to 
work upon are not education cannot 
communicate them. 

" Aman born with no brains capable 
in future lite of thinking toi himself, 
with no inherent talent for observation 
ana reflection, with no embryo runess 
for collecting a stock of i amnion sense, 
communicating it to the world, may 
through the long and assiduous l dnliing 
of schools and colleges become a 
made man an artificial being, a sort of 
human machinery; yea ne may become 
an adept in the superficial matters of 
letters, but never will be a successful, 
an entertaining,- an instructing, or ori- 
ginal author." 

"General censure, when no name 
is mentioned, may be improven by all 
to whom it applies without wounding 
the feelings ot any intlvidual btfore 
the public," 

" This publication appears to me to 
hare been lather unseasonable both 
as to time nab place." 

Errors are the con-comilants of 
human productions. 1 have not se- 
lected these sentences with a view 
to prejudice the public against 
S. E. as a writer, i will even do him 
the justice to say that had he met with 
similar inaccuracies in the writings 
of another, or could he divest himself 
of that paiental affection which attaches 
every person to Ins own language, 
and blindfolds his judgment res- 
pecting it, he would, at once, have 
detected them He will now however 
more forcibly see the propaety of 
taking the beam out of his own eye, 
before he attempts to take the mote 
out ot his neighbours. A. 



For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

ON IMPBQVfcMENT. 

I LATELY spent a day or two with 
an eminent bleacher ot the North, 
who is a most zealous supporter of 
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our glorious constitution in church and 
state, and crows upon the steeple of 
Protesunt ascendai.cy. The morning 
after my arrival, he took me with 
him, to show me the process used by 
him, with gieat success, in the new 
method of bleaching. As 1 entejed 
a small apaitment, the peculiar air 
atfected my e)es, and nose. Oh, said 
1, 1 think 1 smell French pi inci pies. 
What do you mean, leplied he, veiy 
drily, by French principles i Why, 
said I, the principles ot the French 
philosophy, which have oveiturned 
completely the despotism of phlo- 
giston, a name which ruled, with its 
" ip»e diMt," like Aristotle, or Alex- 
ander, and have introduced instead, 
another punciple, called vital air, or 
oxygen with which they design to 
cleanse and purify every thing. I 
have not much acquaintance, said he, 
with these haid words, but I am cer- 
tain, that wherever the discovery came 
from, it is an excellent, expeditious, 
and with pioper precaution, perfectly 
safe method ot bleaching ; and that 
bundle of webs you see lying on the 
glass, and neaily white, were put 
last night into the vat as full of sprit, 
as this web which 1 hold in my hand. 
And what are the materials used? 
None, but the most common, com- 
mon salt, oil of vitnol, and that; 
black stuff called manganese, which 
we ot present import 'horn abroad, 
but I am told there is plenty of it 
in Ireland, and not farther off than 
the hillofHowth. Have you known, 
said I, many changes in the method 
of bleaching > O, said he, a number, 
from the buttermilk sour which turned 
putrid, to the vituol sour, which in 
the way it was used, often burned 
the cloth, but this is the safest and 
best sour jet invented. How were 
these changes relished* Why, at first 
tbey were disliked, some laughed at 
them, otheis were atiaid ol ttvtng 
them, otheis lay quietly by, and while 
they stuidily spoke against them in 
conveisation, or did not cbuse to be 
at the risque, trouble, and danger of 
adventuung, waitetl until their neigh- 
bours had tried the expetiuient, and 
when it was lound to serve the in- 
tention, then they fell m, and became 
its greatest advocates. What then aie 
the advantages otthis new improve- 



